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POLITICAL LEADERSHIP— 
DEMOCRACY’S NEED AND 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


THE content of practically all of our courses in the 
social studies would lead one to conclude that de- 
mocracy needs no leaders. There is scarcely a course 
that places any emphasis on the obligation of citizens 
in a democracy to accept the responsibility of holding 
public office or makes any attempt to cultivate an in- 
terest which will lead students to run for office when 
they become eligible. And yet, two of the greatest 
weaknesses in our democracy are: first, the dearth of 
desirable candidates, and second, the low calibre of 
many of those who do present themselves. 

We make some effort to correct the second of these 
weaknesses by impressing upon our students the im- 
portance of voting so that bad candidates will not get 
in because of the negligence of citizens. Little attempt 
is made, however, to instruct them on methods for de- 
termining which candidates are better qualified, and 
next to no stress is laid on the crucial importance of 
working within political parties to insure that better 
candidates are nominated. The results of both of 
these endeavors is definitely limited in any case by 
the unwillingness of citizens to run for office. Hence, 
we must first remove this reluctance if we are to ac- 
ecomplish much. 


By 
MARK F. EMERSON 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA 


It is difficult to understand why so little attention 
has been paid to overcoming the unwillingness of re- 
sponsible citizens to engage in political activity. Our 
lack of attention probably stems from the feeling that 
not enough of the citizens in a democracy are potential 
candidates for office to warrant our taking time with 
all our students to present this obligation. But should 
not all citizens in a democracy be potential office 
holders? On first thought the answer to this might 
be an emphatic, “No, only the few of highest intelli- 
gence should be considered for office.” Actually 
though, how many students have we in our schools of 
an intelligence lower than that of some of our public 
officials? This may sound like a slur on our officials, 
but it need not be interpreted as such. It takes a 
great many people to fill all our offices, and it does 
not require a high degree of intelligence to carry 
out the functions of some of them. We need a great 
many minor election officials, for example, and it is 
not necessary to possess great ability to handle such 
positions adequately. Furthermore, there are other 
obvious qualifications at least as important as in- 
telligence for filling public office. And if office hold- 
ing were limited to those of highest intelligence in a 
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democracy, would it be democratic? Hence, there are 
few of our students who do not have enough ability to 
fill some office and who should not be made to feel 
the obligation to accept such responsibility. 

It will not accomplish much to have students feel 
this obligation, however, unless we can also cultivate 
an interest that will make them want to become office 
holders. This will be a much more difficult task because 
of the far too prevalent feeling in this country that 
“politics is dirty business” and is not a desirable pro- 
fession. This is a very dangerous idea for citizens in 
a democracy to hold. It leads to a vicious spiral that 
can seriously weaken our country. The extent to 
which it is held was most strikingly revealed in a 
Denver Publie Opinion Poll in which 80 per cent of 
the parents questioned said they would not want their 
sons to go into politics, and 50 per cent said they 
did not feel one could go into polities and stay honest. 
This is a most discouraging and alarming attitude. It 
is far too dangerous to be allowed to go unchallenged, 
and it must be counteracted before we can expect 
students to consider public office either as a career or 
as a part-time contribution to the public welfare. 

How, then, can we: 1. Impress our students with 
their obligation for leadership? 2. Overcome the bad 
repute in which political activity is held? 3. Cultivate 
a feeling that public office is an attractive and worthy 
career. 

The first of these is the easiest to accomplish. We 
simply need to present the case effectively. No one 
ean deny the need or the validity of the obligation. 
An appropriate place to introduce it would be in a 
consideration of the obligations and responsibilities of 
citizens in our democracy. We hope we are safe in 
assuming that these are considered at some point in 
every social-studies program. 

To overcome the bad repute of polities we should 
give more credit where it is due. There are plenty 
of examples of devoted and public-spirited officials to 
put the profession in a favorable light. The difficulty 
is that we are much more ready to criticize than to com- 
mend. We should encourage our students to do both, 
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but to strike a healthy balance between cynicism and 
sentimentalism. 

To bring out the attractions of public service, talks 
by outstanding public officials on the rewards and 
satisfactions of political life can be very effective. 
Committees of students can also interview such people 
to get the same information. 

Precinct committees and party headquarters in 
many cities would welcome student help. Such direct 
participation in political activity gives the students 
both a firsthand acquaintance with the inside of poli- 
tics and a feeling for the “game.” Obviously this 
alone would not be a good basis for their going into 
polities, but it is an effective attraction that needs to 
be made known. Participation in “model city gover... 
ments,” “model state legislatures,” and “model con- 
gresses,” though somewhat unrealistic, can also give 
some of this feeling. Taking part in student govern- 
ment is bound to be good training and is likely to lead 
some to go on into the broader field of civie govern- 


’ 


ment. Teachers themselves should be active in local 
polities and government if they are to be effective in 
leading students to do the same. 

There are but a few of the more obvious things 
which might be done, for the purpose of this article 
is to point out the gap in our program rather than to 
show how it can be filled. To do that we will need 
much experimentation, pooling of information, work- 
shops, and revision of courses and texts. We must 
develop materials and methods to build a tradition of 
publie service such as exists in England where polities 
is a most highly respected profession, as it should be. 

The problem posed here is one of the most basie of 
the “problems of democracy.” Without good public 
officials, it is difficult to handle any of the other prob- 
lems. With good officials, all the other problems will 
be much simpler. Hence this problem is one of those 
on which greatest emphasis should be placed. Though 
its results may be intangible and long-range, it offers 
an opportunity to make a much needed contribution to 
more enlightened leadership—that leadership on which 
the quality of our democracy in such great measure 
must depend. 





A COUNTY-WIDE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


HERBERT M. SILVEY 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


In the fall of 1948 a guidance program was carried 
on in the high schools of Bremer County, Iowa, by 
the Bureau of Research, Jowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. All the nine high schools in the county, 


with enrollments from 21 to 342, participated in the 
program. 

The guidance program in the average-size school 
must, in the main, be carried on by the teachers of 
the school. There will be no guidance specialist to 
head and carry on the services. In many or most 
eases each teacher tries to help the pupil answer his 
questions and solve his problems independently of all 
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other teachers. If the efforts of all the teachers in 
the school can be organized toward a common purpose 
with all working toward a common goal, a much more 
effective and meaningful program will result. 

Can stimulation, leadership, demonstration, and 
some inservice training bring about a better organized 
and more efficient guidance program in the schools? 
Can the vital function of guidance be made to operate 
by a workable demonstration of its adaptability to 
every school? With the hope that the answers to the 
above questions could be in the affirmative, the project 
herein described was begun. Teachers need encour- 
agement and help after they leave our classrooms of 
formal training, and they will carry on if shown the 
They can profit by “patterns of procedure” 
Upon 


way. 
worked out with them in their own schools. 
these assumptions the project was initiated. 

The entire program was mutually agreed upon in 
co-operation with the superintendents of the nine 
schools of the county so that it could be carried on 
as a unit or county project. Briefly stated, the pro- 
gram included the administration of a battery of tests 
which had been co-operatively selected; reporting the 
test results to the pupils and faculty; individual coun- 
seling for pupils who requested it; and meetings with 
the staff in each school for the purpose of analyzing 
and diseussing the guidance needs, opportunities, and 
possibilities in the school. 

The freshmen and seniors were the classes or groups 
included in the program, with a total of 263 freshmen 
and 205 seniors. The only cost to the schools for the 
service was the cost of test materials plus the clerical 
expense of scoring the papers, tabulating, and making 
the reports necessary for interpreting the results. 

The test battery was made up of general ability, 
achievement, and vocational 
interest. The tests used for the respective areas in- 
cluded the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion for High School Students (1946 edition); Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Advanced Test, 
Revised; Iowa High School Content Examination; 
California Test of Personality—Secondary; and 
Kuder Preference Record (Vocational). 

The two classes in each schoo] were brought together 
in a single group for the purpose of administering the 
tests. The Iowa High School Content Examination 
was not given to the freshmen as it is an achievement 
test to be used with 11th- and 12th-grade pupils. Pre- 
liminary to the administration of the tests, the pur- 
pose of the tests and the use to be made of the results 
were carefully and fully explained to the groups. 
Furthermore, it was pointed out that each pupil would 
receive a profile showing his performance on each test 
and that the scores would be discussed and explained 
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in detail. Hence, each pupil had an incentive to do 
the best he could on each test. The schedule wes 
arranged so that two one-half day periods were used 
in the administration of the entire battery. 

The test papers were scored on the IBM test-scoring 
machine. An individual profile was made for each 
pupil and a duplicate was made so that the school 
would have a record of each pupil. Class means for 
each grade were computed for each school which be- 
came a part of the school’s permanent record. 

A report of test results was made in each school. 
Each pupil was given his profile sheet and a group 
conference was held in which the profile in general 
was explained. Each item and score on the profile 
was gone over carefully and explained in considerable 
detail. The explanation was based on the following 
questions: (1) How ean I interpret the scores on my 
profile and thereby better understand my strengths 
and my limitations? (2) How ean a proper inter- 
pretation of my profile help in planning my future 
success as well as aid in a more confident social and 
vocational adjustment? 

Each pupil was invited and urged to bring any 
questions or problems to an individual conference 
A total of 188 


pupils, or 40 per cent, arranged for the individual 


which would be arranged for him. 
counseling services. This number—72 freshmen and 
116 seniors—was divided about equally between boys 
and girls, there being 91 boys and 97 girls. The 
question of vocational choice was the problem most 
frequently brought to the conferences. The majority 
of the seniors had questions pertaining to their voca- 
tional choice. 

The superintendent in each school was invited to 
urge members of his staff to observe the program as 
much as possible, particularly the group conferences, 
administration of tests, explanation of profile charts, 
ete. It was hoped that this experience would help the 
teachers get a broader perspective of their guidance 
opportunities and functions in the school. 

Periods for group meetings with the teachers were 
scheduled in each school. The main theme around 
which these conferences were built emphasized the 
teacher’s role in the guidance services of the school. 
The primary aim was to provide some inservice train- 
ing as well as to stimulate interest in guidance 
services. The following problems were discussed with 
the teachers in terms of their particular school: 


1. Some common problems in guidance; 2. the indi- 
vidual inventory and pupil records; 3. occupational in- 
formation; 4. tests in the guidance program (when to 
test, what tests to use, selection and administration of 
tests, what to do with test results); 5. the teacher’s 
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role in the guidance program; 6. steps in organizing a 
guidance program, 

The following observations and implications were 
made on the program: 

1, The schools are in need of additional objective in- 
formation about their pupils. There is a great need for 
leadership and help in setting up more adequate guidance 
services in the schools. 

2. The fact that a large majority of schools do not 
have an organized and functioning guidance program is 
the reason why the large number of pupils ask for coun- 
seling interviews. 

3. There is definitely a misunderstanding on the part 
of teachers, as to the meaning of ‘‘ guidance services’’ 
and a misconception of the part they can and should 
play in such services. Hence, nine teachers out of ten 
hesitate to assume any part in such a program. They 
are prone to look upon their participation and co-opera- 
tion in such a program as just ‘‘additional extra-work’’ 
on top of an already crowded schedule. There is urgent 
need for clarification on this point. 

4. The skepticism and lethargy of teachers with respect 
to guidance are due primarily, perhaps, to insufficient 
training in the field. Not more than four teachers out of 
five had had even one introductory course in guidance 
work while at college. In no instance had any teacher 
had laboratory experience in the various phases of the 
work during the college course of training, but only the 
textbook, traditional classroom course. 

5. By and large, the guidance services carried on in 
the average school will be on a teacher basis. The typical 
or average school will have no specialist to carry on the 
work in the school. Even if there was a specialist, the 
work of the teacher would still be necessary and desir- 
able. Without teacher effort, co-operation and partici- 
pation the guidance services of a school are often poor, 
and, for all practical purposes, may be lacking altogether. 

6. The school administrator is eager to receive help in 
setting up some sort of organized program to deal more 
adequately with the problems of the boys and girls. The 
administrator must depend upon teacher co-operation in 
the execution of the program and he often finds it diffi- 
cult to stimulate teacher enthusiasm for the work. There- 
fore, suggestions and demonstrable plans or schemes are 
welcome. 

7. The experience in this county project suggests the 
feasibility of a plan in which a county guidance super- 
visor would supervise and direct the guidance services 
in the schools of an entire county. He could function in 
the guidance field much as the county music supervisor 
or the county health nurse work in their respective fields. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
MIDSEASON HIGH LIGHTS 


WituiAM BEYER 
New York 27 


Upay SHANKAR, the celebrated Hindu dancer who 
ean truthfully be called incomparable and a peer in 
the entire international realm of dance, and his com- 
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pany of excellent native dancers and musicians are jp 
the United States again after an absence of a decade. 
After appearing most successfully in a three-week 
engagement on Broadway, they are touring the coup. 
try. When Shankar dances there is a genuine caysp 
for rejoicing, not only among dance lovers to whom 
he is the poet of the dance, but to those devoted to 
all of the arts which have a kinship to poetry, phi. 
losophy, and religion. Too, ethnically these tradi. 
tional Hindu dances, which have for us the allure of 
the exotic and the bizarre, are authentic. They are 
the warp and woof of his inspired dance creations 
upon which he embroiders, fleet of foot and nimble 
of gesture, in movement that has the delicacy of {ilj- 
gree, the vibrance of a blood stream, and color that 
pulses with the full scale of the emotions—both sacred 
and profane. Shankar and his dances, being heirs of 
an ancient culture, have its full sophistication and are 
exquisite and meaningful in terms of universal emo- 
tions whose essence is to be found among all peoples 
who aspire to, and who carry in themselves, the seeds 
of compassion and exaltation. The perfection of his 
art is the measure of Uday Shankar’s faith in man- 
kind, and his world-wide success is, no doubt, due 
largely to this. 

In adapting the classical and new Hindu danees to 
our Western eyes, Shankar never compromises with 
essential truths and the quality that makes his crea- 
tions rare and authentic. Consequently, we see dances 
that are noble, tender, and rippling with merriment, 
while the touch is ever light. The effectiveness of the 
dances is heightened by the exquisite Hindu gesture 
language whose beauty, poignant and beguiling, clari- 
fies as it delineates the inner motivation outlining the 
design of movement. In all this Shankar and his 
dancers are more than merely preoceupied with move- 
ment and gestures in relation to their cerebral and 
abstract significance. There is in these Hindu artists 
the pure, unadulterated adoration of dance, and they 
reveal an inner compulsion born of a deep joy in life, 
love, and living, together with an awe and reverence 
for things of the spirit. Their art discloses a humility 
and a tenuous awareness of all the relevancies of be- 
ing—physical as well as spiritual—love of man, na- 
ture, and the Gods, and in their bewitching movement 
and pantomine the dancers are sensuously playful, art- 
ful though guileless, bubbling with comedy, clearly 
indicating their love of love itself and an adoration 
of and pleasure in the body. This blending of the 
fullness of being gives their dances zest and stature, 
and we sense the eternal continuity of existence with 
a full measure of the mystery, the sadness, and the 
flashes of gladness common to all mortals. To those 
of us to whom art is life impassioned, Shankar and 
his dancers are its fullest revelation in their special 
medium. 
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Theatrically, too, the performances are superior. 
Against simple, velvet curtains are arranged the native 
musicians with their picturesque instruments which 
they play with an almost religious devotion releasing 
captivating melodies given rhythm by the rich and 
varied percussion of drums, celestia, gourds, and gongs 
which blend constantly with the tinkle of the dancers’ 
ankle bells whose accent seem to give echo to the spirit 
of music. The costumes are ravishingly beautiful, be- 
ing both elegant and seductive, and are doubly strik- 
ing since they form the only color spot in the picture. 
The dances do not seem to start and end, but appear 
to be wafted in on the lift of the music of which they 
are a spirited emanation. Matching the perfection 
of Shankar’s dancing is his beautiful wife and part- 
ner, Amala, tiny and fascinating to watch. Dipti, the 
other feminine soloist, is gracefully tall and capti- 
vating, especially in the exquisite use of her hands, 
and the skill of the supporting dancers is a thing of 
wonder. 

Shankar himself is a most unique personality, for 
throughout the performance he maintains an aloof 
hauteur, almost classically deifiec in the exhilaration 
with which he participates in the movement. Para- 
doxically enough, he is in it but not of it, yet by this 
very quality he seems to animate his performance with 
an unearthly spirit, in turn impassioned, spirituelle, or 
robust, and always inspired. The mask-like expres- 
sion of his face and the exaggerated, yet consistent 
and fitting, use of his eyes alone is spellbinding and 
does more, perhaps, than anything else to evoke the 
aura of mystery and eerie remoteness that permeates 
the whole performance. This despite the ardor and 
compassion with which the dancers communicate their 
all-too-human qualities. In substance, Shankar and 
his company make of dance an ecstasy with which they 
graciously imbue us. 

The American Museum of Natural History in its 
“Around the World in Song and Dance” series, under 
the direction of Hazel Lockwood Muller, presented 
Shankar and his company for two performanees fol- 
lowing his Broadway engagement. The program 
proved an outstanding event of the series. Charles 
Russell, chairman of education at the museum, is in 
charge of the cultural program which features sing- 
ers, dancers, and musicians of other lands and eul- 
tures whose arts have ethnological roots and con- 
temporary artistic stature. The program is ecompre- 
hensive and extensive, being universal in scope, and 
runs from early fall to late spring, offering approxi- 
mately two new performances monthly. It is unique 
and arresting in its approach both educationally and 
artistically, for it interprets theatrically the essence 
of a people’s culture, adding a living glow to the 
wealth of mute evidence the museum displays. It 
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offers a rare experience in theatre going since the 
intermissions during which the audience wanders 
among the museum’s rarities create a subtle bond be- 
tween the performance and the illuminating treasures 
in the halls. What strikes us as perhaps the most 
important aspect of this farsighted venture is that 
the museum has come to the aid of the theatre’s dan- 
cers, for they especially have a difficult time finding 
engagements as their presentations often demand 
elaborate theatrical embellishments. In the case of 
Shankar, however, and other essentially folk per- 
formers, the stage setting of velvet draperies suffices, 
and the costumes and skillfully manipulated lighting 
provide striking color accents. This simplicity of 
staging throws every emphasis where it belongs—on 
the artist. In this connection we are reminded of the 
traditional Globe Theatre setting of Shakespeare’s 
plays in which our modern conventional scenery is 
missing altogether and which puts the imagination of 
the audience to work. If more museums expand in 
terms of theatrical persuasiveness, Dr. Russell’s cour- 
ageous and visionary pioneer work will achieve a 
worthy distinction since it animates the museum’s 
treasures as only the aspiration and pulse of art can 
and gives artists much-needed engagements. 

One of America’s leading exponents of the modern 
dance, Martha Graham, recently gave a week of per- 
formances here which was her first New York City 
appearance in two seasons, since she has been touring 
extensively in the interim. The performance we saw 
was memorable, for in it Graham included two bril- 
liant numbers from her repertory, the dance-drama 
of the “doom eager” .Bronté Sisters, “Deaths and 
Entrances,” and the comie gambol, “Every Soul is a 
Cireus.” Legitimate theatre going being singularly 
unrewarding this season—paradoxically enough pre- 
senting deaths and entrances in its own bleak way— 
may be one reason why we found the tragic dance of 
the Brontés so rewarding. It is, without a doubt, the 
most compelling theatrical presentation we have seen 
lately, not only in dance terms, but in drama as well. 
Graham is superb in it, and Pearl Lang and Natanya 
Neumann, as the sisters, and Robert Cohan, as the 
“Poetic Beloved,” performed in masterly style both 
as dancers and as actors. Erie Hawkins, as the “Dark 
Beloved,” confined himself to excellent dancing, fore- 
going any attempt at characterization whatsoever, the 
result being a “blurred” rather than a “dark” beloved. 
Graham amazes one with her artistry and technical vir- 
tuosity in projecting the tenuous, intangible implica- 
tions of the tragedy which are both psychological, even 
neurotic, and emotional in the morbid relationship be- 
tween the sisters and the men in their lives, indicating 
their dreams and frustrations, as well as revealing 
their tragic passions. In her skillful use of three girls 
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as the sisters when young, Graham lucidly touches on 
an added dimension in the corroding psyche consum- 
ing them all. Most arresting is the high tension, the 
terrific inner compulsion, motivating the entire dance- 
drama which is challenging in its Freudian implica- 
tions as well as rewarding in the aesthetic expertness 
with which it is danced since it is sustained to the end 
with eerie effect. 

That hilarious imbroglio of the ego, “Every Soul 
Is a Cireus,” we cannot see too often, for here Graham 
is indeed an inimitable comedienne with an expert 
pantomimie technique blended with dance in a sort 
of calculated confusion in which she humorously high- 
lights the entire gamut of human vanities. The 
dance’s greatest impact no doubt lies in the fact that 
she mirrors “every soul’s” vanities both wittily and 
poignantly, for the exhibitionism, vanity, ambitions, 
frailties, and aspirations she deftly indicates reflect 
us all more or less, but only Graham ean so lyrically 
and laughingly make mockery of mankind in dance 
form. Here are two outstanding dance-dramas, per- 
ceptive, poignant, and compelling, equally distin- 
guished in concept and performance of highest 
artistry. 

The new Dance composition by Miss Graham, in 
which she did not appear, “Diversion of Angels,” is a 
lyric diversion to an engaging score by Norman Dello- 
Joio, and is without narrative, being pure dance ab- 
straction, so that the appeal is entirely esthetic. It 
presented the company in a varied and vividly con- 
trasted array of patterns and rhythms whose effect lay 
in terms of purest dance esthetics, by turn vigorous, 
lyric, sententious, and all provocative of beauty. A 
fourth number on the bill we saw was Erie Hawkins’s 
dance-drama, “The Strangler,” in which he comes to 
grips on bent knees, both eyes agog, with the Greek 
Oedipus legend. This attempt at choreography 
seemed to us to misfire completely for it was pointless, 
ludicrous, and slightly embarrassing to watch. We 
grant you it is possible to have fun with Greek legends, 
but it also strikes us that the approach might well be 
on a satirical level. We are afraid that here Mr. 
Hawkins is more satyr than satirical. 

Since Jean Giraudoux’s brilliant satirical fantasy of 
last season, “The Madwoman of Chaillot,” with its 
urbane wit, irony, and sound understanding of, as well 
as affection for, his fellowman, proved to be the sea- 
son’s most beguiling theatre evening, we were eager to 
see the latest Giraudoux offering, “The Enchanted.” 
It turns out that the heroine of “The Enchanted,” too, 
is “teched”—as are most of the play’s characters— 
and that she seeks life in bigger dimensions than 
reality preseribes, and so she is the Madwoman’s 
legitimate progeny, as is the play generally, for it 
reflects the same humor, urbanity, and affection, 
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though on a consider ly cut-down seale which yp. 
fortunately vitiates its theatrical effectiveness anq 
so our enjoyment. 

The scene of “The Enchanted” is a French pro. 
vineial community in which the heroine is a schoo| 
teacher whose blithe, topsy-turvy methods of teaching, 
plus her preoccupation with death—which causes her 
to cultivate spirits in the form of a ghost rumored 
to be in the neighborhood—serve only to amuse her 
indulgent neighbors. However, the sudden happiness 
this frolicsome pandering to spirits has created in the 
town arouses the ire of a pragmatic and smug super. 
visor, a governmental bureaucrat. Armed with sound 
Gallic logic he intends to restore the town to its normal 
unhappiness by exposing the ghost with whom the girl 
has nightly rendezvous. He suspects that the noe. 
turnal prowler is none other than a young murderer 
who has disappeared in the neighborhood and proves 
his point by trapping and executing the man—only 
to have the man’s ghost appear, leaving things pretty 
much as they were. Meanwhile, an attachment for a 
lovelorn young governmental inspector has developed 
in our heroine, and when the supervisor sets another 
trap to catch and assassinate the ghost, the lover de- 
elares his passion, only to be confronted by Death 
who also makes his bid for her. Eventually, true love 
wins, for her newly realized love together with the 
timely ministrations of the local doctor, also an in- 
gratiatingly “teched” character who casually evokes 
harmony between the two worlds by the aid of a 
tuning fork and a pitch pipe, prove too much for the 
dark intruder who courteously snuffs out. 

Does the fantasy come off with the same sparkle, 
bite, and insouciance that captivated us in “The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot”? Definitely not, and it may be 
due to the fact that the heroine is conceived of on a 
pretty small seale for such significant dramatic im- 
plications, being no more than a silly, scatter-brained 
girl, so that her choosing between the two worlds 
is necessarily on her rather simple plane. This leaves 
the author with a narrow margin, indeed, upon which 
to illumine universal relevancies with his sharp irony 
and delectable whimsey. The confines of the leading 
character being narrow, the play’s development is thin 
and seems overlong so that it is often talky for the 
sake of talk with the author’s fanciful elaborations 
only indifferently relevant, often confusing, and not 
always significant. The theme of “The Madwoman” 
is universal, and Giraudoux took brilliant advantage 
of it, while “The Enchanted” is much more local and 
is specifically provincial in its character, setting, and 
psychology. Not that this automatically makes for 
a thin comedy for the richness of provincial char- 
acters is beyond dispute especially when they deal, 
as here, with such traditional fare as the spirit against 
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the natural world, governmental bureaucracy, love, 
children, and education. This may all have come 
through in the French original, but in the American 
production, adapted by Maurice Valency, and directed 
by that outstanding and facile farceur, George S. 
Kaufman, the authentic provincial quality is lost and 
the spirit and mood of fantasy buried in an unimagi- 
native, literal approach—not “teched” on a par with 
the author at all. 

It seems as though the producers took it all seriously 
and presented it in a matching forthright manner 
which completely defeats the style and flavor of the 
fantasy and trips up the actors. This goes all the 
way down the line, for Robert Edmond Jones’s set- 
tings, while handsome and in excellent taste, are un- 
inspired and literal, especially in the girl’s bedroom 
scene, a room she had joyously described, and which 
conjured up a picture of exquisite femininity rather 
than the formal, impersonal show window of French 
provincial decor which the setting provides. This 
further defeats the ephemeral and elusive mood which 
is the most important quality of the fantasy if its 
off-center characters and elfin whimsies are to be 
made credible to us. 

Naturally the realistic approach to fantasy handi- 
caps the actors, and, while Leueen MacGrath is grace- 
ful and lovely to look at, she plays monotonously 
and with no imagination whatsoever, scarcely draw- 
ing a line between her scenes with the living and 
those with the dead which again defeats the mood 
and keeps us from believing in her. Within the 
limits of the realistic directorial approach the actors 
do a fine job, and Charles Halton, Russell Collins, 
Maleolm Keen, and Wesley Addy succeed in pro- 
jecting sound, incisive character portrayals. 

For several seasons now katharine Cornell’s gen- 
erous press releases on her new romantic drama, 
“That Lady,” a dramatization by Kate O’Brien of 
her novel, “One Sweet Grape,” have had us eager 
with expectancy. Surely in the tumultuous 16th- 
century Spain of Philip IT there would be a theatre 
piece of impact, encompassing as it must challenging 
religious and political as well as amoral issues, im- 
passioned in the extreme, and possibly even achieving 
poetic heights. Too, it would present a galaxy of 
characters brimming with the life and color of the 
Inquisition, and, especially in Miss Cornell’s role, 
that of the historical Ana, one-eyed Princess of Eboli, 
a middle-aged widow and mother of ten children, 
virtuous, proud, and of unimpeachable reputation, 
have dramatic authority. Now that we have scen 
“That Lady,” which has just begun a national tour, 
we regret to say that our expectations lie shattered. 
Since we have not read “One Sweet Grape,” we can 
only conclude that the novel is of the hackneyed 
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pulp-paper variety, and the dramatization by Miss 
O’Brien is of a piece with it, a lush, contrived costume 
play of another era, and extremely dated. Fortu- 
nately enough, Miss Cornell has never been more beau- 
tiful, played more persuasively, or been more re- 
sourceful technically, and the excellence of her 
performance is matched by that of Henry Daniell, 
as Philip II. 

What the labored machinations of the plot centers 
on is an illicit love affair that the virtuous Princess 
Ana willy-nilly indulges in with one Perez, Secretary 
of State, popularly accredited with equal dexterity 
in boudoir and polities. Since no valid justification 
is given for Ana’s abbrogation from respectability, 
what develops romantically is sheer mechanics. Philip, 
too, loves her and jealously plots the undoing of the 
lovers, for such their momentary flirtation makes of 
them. He separates and imprisons them, and their 
plight becomes progressively worse while their love, 
in absentia, mounts, for neither isolation nor torture 
can eradicate this flaming passion. We are not con- 
vineed despite the fact that Miss Cornell is hand- 
somely eloquent. She simply cannot make us believe 
she would tolerate such shoddy shenanigans. With 
all her genuineness, simplicity, and grace, hers is not 
the quality of the great fictional lover. Nor does 
the dialogue help any since it is artificially elegant 
in a preciously high-toned manner, rather than char- 
acterful, revealing, and poetically eloquent. The 
amorous duologues in which the lover and his beloved 
might trace ecstasy of their passion, beguiling us with 
the rapture evoked, never take wing. 

Nor does much of the acting, aside from that of 
the two principals mentioned, or the uninspired 
naturalistic setting of Rolf Gérard, help to bring 
the vivid and scandalous Spain of the Inquisition to 
life. Aside from Mr. Daniell, only two men, Will 
Kuluva and David J. Stewart, in very minor roles, 
strike us as being Spanish and give us a sense of the 
times. They play with an intensity that extends be- 
yond the immediate situation involving them. Both 
men are arresting, as they look as though they might 
have stepped out of a Velasquez painting, and the 
vibrance of their appearance is matched in their lucid 
playing. Henry Stephenson, as the Cardinal, is, as 
usual, the English Squire, for all his ecclesiastical 
habiliments, and the remainder of the predominantly 
male cast, all handsomely costumed by Mr. Gérard, 
as is Miss Cornell, play without style or distinction 
and fail to give any sense of the period. By and 
large, they amble through their roles in the hands- 
in-pockets modern school of acting, which, the cos- 
tumes having no pockets, considerably handicaps 
them. Since there are no subtleties in the uninspired 
script, Guthrie McClintic has staged the play honestly 
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and literally on its own unimaginative level. It is 
too bad, but the results are ostentatious and tedious 
which is far from what a player of Miss Cornell’s 
distinction deserves in a script. 

Guthrie McClintic’s second production this season 
is a comedy, “The Velvet Glove,” by Rosemary Casey, 
which won the Christopher Award as the play “most 
likely to promote Christian ideals in American living.” 
Since the comedy happily stars Grace George, who 
is as gently winning and aristocratic as ever in the 
role of Mother Hildebrand, a wry, canny, and clever 
woman, and Walter Hampden, as an affable, ingrati- 
ating Monsignor, the acting is in good hands. Their 
splendid performances have the full body and lift 
necessary to make the tepid comedy at all acceptable. 

“The Velvet Glove,” aside from the fact that it 
is feedle and ineffectual theatre fare, is a singularly 
disturbing comedy. This is due to the question of 
ethics it raises by the nature of its prize-winning 
award which commands respect from us, as it demands 
authority of the playwright and stature of the play. 
Its action is slight, very slight indeed, and deals with 
the efforts of Mother Hildebrand and Monsignor 
Burke, abetted by Sister Monica, head of the Catholic 
College, to retain the services of a brilliant young 
professor who is about to be dismissed by the reac- 
tionary Bishop for teaching Communist theories. The 
Bishop, however, is outwitted by Mother Hildebrand, 
who with heaven-inspired cunning and calculated 
guile coyly resorts to blackmail in order to retain the 
man. That Mother Hildebrand thus indicates her 
state of grace and stature as a religious is obvious, 
as is the implication that these Machiavellian tactics, 
using devilish means to further divine purposes, are 
recommended to further Christian ideals. 

Since there is no more to the comedy than the 
question of whether or not the professor will be re- 
tained, and as the playwright is only sporadically 
inventive or moderately gifted in comedy, the whole 
affair gets definitely tedious. The thing that serves 
to clear the accused man is the revelation that his 
supposed Communist theory on labor is nothing more 
than one announced in an encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII, one the Bishop had passed up. Thus, our man 
retains his job and his fiancee, Mother Hildebrand’s 
secretary, with whom he had been having comic differ- 
ences throughout the evening. 

Mr. MeClintic has staged the comedy expertly, and 
the cast is largely outstanding. Aside from the two 
stars, Jean Dixon, as Sister Monica, is finely eloquent 
in her staunch determination; John Williams is cordial 
and dignified as the Bishop, and James Noble, the 
professor, discloses an engaging personality, animating 
the narrow confines of his role with warmth, vigor, 
and winning sincerity. Barbara Brady, Miss George’s 
granddaughter, plays the fiancee adequately. A 
handsome setting is provided by Donald Oenslager. 
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On the academic level, Columbia University’s Opera 
Workshop recently presented a new opera, “The 
Barrier,” with a libretto by Langston Hughes which 
is based on his melodrama, “The Mulatto,” done suc- 
cessfully on Broadway in the thirties, and a score by 
Jan Meyerowitz, German-born and trained musician. 
We recall the legitimate stage production very well, 
for it was one of the first melodramas dealing with 
race relations, and was made memorable by the acting 
of the late Rose McClendon. All too often when a 
drama is cut to fit operatic scope and convention, 
emphasis is put on the action development, and char- 
acter delineation is sacrificed, which is the case here. 
The result, inevitably, is that the libretto of “The 
Barrier” is two-dimensional, and the character re- 
lationship which gave the original play its effectiveness 
is sealed down leaving only bald melodramaties. An- 
other considerable handicap is the prologue, don 
entirely in dialogue, which seemed completely ex- 
traneous, especially since it was so badly staged, and 
gave the impression of the opera starting off on the 
wrong foot. Then there is the time element; “The 
Mulatto” was set at the turn of the century, and the 
characters and the psychology of the times had 
authenticity. This was especially so in the case of 
the stellar role, the colored mistress of the plantation 
owner, who had aristocratic stature in her own right, 
and was played and costumed as the lady of the 
house, one of gentility and elegance. These factors 
made the conflict between her eldest son by the 
owner, one of several children, and the owner au- 
thentie and consequently more powerful, climaxing, 
as it did, in the son’s shooting of his father and of 
himself. “The Barrier’ has brought the story up to 
date, and presented the plantation owner as a pros- 
perous, arrogant farmer, and the aristocratic house- 
keeper in the subordinate role of a kitchen domestic 
which, with changing times and psychology, com- 
pletely lacked conviction and certainly robbed the 
libretto of any distinction. 

The music is a considerable disappointment. It 


may be that Mr. Meyerowitz lacks familiarity with . 


the American scene insofar as it pertains to a suit- 
able musical idiom in an opera such as “The Barrier” 
whose locale and character automatically evoke it. 
Mr. Meyerowitz is an international composer and 
chose to go his own way musically which is all to the 
good as a compositional and artistic operatic ap- 
proach. However, having selected his musical line, 
he failed to justify it artistically for “The Barrier’s” 
score is undistinguished, lacking completely in fresh- 
ness and stature; in fact, the over-all effect is largely 
that of a routine grade-B-movie musical aceompani- 
ment. As to the singers, Muriel Rahn, within the 
limits of the new concept of the role of the house- 
keeper, gave an excellent, compelling performance 
and sang and acted the role with poignance and 
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beauty. The singing was generally good, with Paul 
rebellious son, both giving vigorous musical account 
of themselves. As actors, however, they and the re- 


mainder of the east fell quite short. This was due 





largely, no doubt, to the direction given the produc- 
tion by Felix Brentano which was totally lacking in 
imagination and inventiveness. The result was stereo- 
typed operatic movement with no inner dramatic com- 
yulsion and less outer conviction, not to mention 


style. 


Event? ... 
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When “The Mulatto” was originally presented, it 
was one of the first plays dramatizing race conflict, 
but in the past two decades there has been a plethora 
of race-relations plays, and the subject matter has 
become practically formularized since it has had ex- 
tensive fictional, movie, and radio treatment as well. 
Inevitably “The Barrier” did not have the impact of 
the original dramatic presentation, and overfamiliarity 
of material may or may not have had some bearing on 


its effectiveness. 





STANDARDS AND COMPARISONS 


ONE result of the extensive interchange of students 
and teachers will be to raise questions of values and 
standards. Only the rare student or teacher is likely 
to be sufficiently open-minded to refrain from criti- 
cizing the educational systems and standards of the 
country iat he is visiting until he has studied them 
carefully and tried to understand their raison d’étre. 
Americar education, because it is different and because 
it has been experimenting along new lines for about a 
century and a half, either mystifies the European 
scholar who cannot get his bearings in it or at once 
becomes the object of criticism because it is not like 
education in Germany, or-France, or England. The 
criticisms should not be resented, but they would be 
more intelligent and more honest if they indicated 
at the same time an appreciation of the meaning and 
purposes of American education which explains why 
they are different. 

Thus there is a tendency, as manifested in recent 
articles published in England, to measure American 
education by the Oxford yardstick. The consequence 
is that the standards are found to be not only dif- 
ferent but below what is assumed to be the Oxford 
stamp. Unfortunately those who employ the Oxford 
yardstick fail to take several facts into account. The 
first of these is that the American college is not the 
equivalent of the English university. The second is 
that the process of selection in the United States lasts 
longer than in England and the future scholars and 
researchers are sifted through the college before they 
enter the graduate school. The third fact that is 
ignored is dual in character: on the one hand, the 
English students are more highly selected and the 
ratio of students to population is about 1: 600 as com- 
pared with about 1:70 in the United States; on the 
other hand, many students at Oxford itself would not 
measure up to the idealized Oxford yardstick which 
is based on standards achieved by the small minority 
that graduate with a First in an Honours School. 

The issue from the point of view of public policy 


is whether the 19th-century principle, “Eclipse is first 


and the rest nowhere,” shall continue to dominate, or 
whether the gates of educational opportunity are to be 
thréwn open more widely. Strictures on the Amer- 
ican undergraduate of the kind that have appeared 
recently may have some foundations, but, in a com- 
parison of contributions to scholarship and research 
for which the graduate schools prepare, the United 


States holds its own in most fields —I. L. K. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND INTER- 
NATIONAL THEATRE MONTH 


In the belief that all media possible should be 
employed in the furthering of international under- 
standing and good will, colleges and universities across 
the country are co-operating with the United States 
Commission for UNESCO and the American National 
Theatre and Academy in observing March as Inter- 
national Theatre Month. The celebration, which was 
planned in the spring of 1949 at the second National 
Conference on UNESCO, is endorsed by the Ameri- 
ean Educational Theatre Association, Actors’ Equity 
Association, the National Dance Association, the 
National Theatre Conference, and the National Thes- 
pian Society. 

The plan calls for the presentation of plays, pag- 
eants, and/or special dance or music programs that 
will in some way reflect the “broad idea of interna- 
tional good will and emphasize those elements within 
the nation or individual that contribute toward a bet- 
ter world.” It is logical to enlist the theatre in 
creating an atmosphere of good will since the theatre, 
as in ancient days, still possesses power and vitality 
and is one of the most dynamic vehicles of interna- 
tional understanding. The Mary Washington College 
Theatre of the University of Virginia (Fredericks- 
burg), for example will present three productions as 
its part in stressing the slogan: “The Theatre Serves 
International Understanding.” These will be Ernest 
Toller’s “No More Peace,” produced by the College of 
William and Mary (March 13); the University of 
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Virginia Players’ presentation of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer” (March 21); and the col- 
lege’s own production of Henrik Ibsen’s “A Doll’s 
House” (March 17 and 18). The last-uamed will be 
repeated at the Richmond Institute 
(March 25) and later at Dahlgren Proving Ground. 


Professional 


THE TENTH ANNUAL LUNCHEON-FORUM 
OF THE TUITION PLAN 

THE Tuition Puan, Inc., held its tenth annual 
Luncheon-Forum on Education at Sherry’s in New 
York, February 16, with a record number of school 
representatives in attendance at a program that was, 
as always, interesting and significant. The topic was 
“Education—1950,” with Thomas E. Jones, president, 
Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.), speaking on “Edu- 
cational Continuities in 1950,” and Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman of the department of higher education, New 
York University, discussing “The Outlook for Higher 
Education.” 

An innovation in the program this year was the 
giving of the Tuition Plan Award for Outstanding 
Service, “to commemorate the close of one decade and 
the opening of a new.” The recipient was selected 
by a jury of newspaper education editors, as reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, January 14, and at the lunch- 
eon the medal was presented to Roy Edward Larsen, 
chairman of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Publie Schools: 

Because he believes that every boy and girl should 
have a fair chance to grow in wisdom and stature; 

Because he understands that the development of each 
boy and girl to full capacity calls for the best schooling 
we can provide; 

Because he realizes that the pressure in our public 
schools has grown keavier year by year; 

Because he recognizes that, in consequence, our schools 
today stand in need of the intelligent and constructive 
support of the communities which they serve; 

Because he seeks to enlist and inform that support in 
each local community, which is the hard but sure way; 

And because we, as members of the jury, know that he 
has given wholeheartedly of his strength to the inception 
and advancement of this publie-spirited undertaking. 

The medal was presented to Mr. Larsen by William 
G. Avirett, education editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The president of the Tuition Plan, Rudolf Neu- 
burger, announced that the third study under the 
sponsorship of the Educational Research Fund is 
being conducted by Allan V. Heely, headmaster, the 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) School. The study is con- 
eerned with the contribution of the private school 
to the American educational system and will be pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers in the late fall or 
early next spring. 

In the opening address Dr. Jones discussed the 
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position and the problems of the church-related ¢). 
leges in the educational system and presented pos. 
sible answers to the following questions: Will th 
independent and church-related college be able +, 
continue? Will those values which have made ijt , 
vital factor in American life survive? What ean }p 
done to safeguard the purpose and work of such jp. 
stitutions? 

Dr. Myers discussed the plight of institutions of 
higher education across the country, basing his remarks 
on personal visits to nearly one hundred colleges anj 
universities in every section during the past year, 
All are handicapped by two major factors—the at. 
tempt since the war to educate two generations of 
students and the serious shortages in all essential cate. 
gories, including faculty, classrooms, libraries, equip. 
ment, and housing. Both publicly supported and 
privately controlled institutions need additional finan. 
cial support. For the past few years the publicly 
supported institutions have been able to expand at a 
greater rate than have the private institutions, but 
even they are beginning to suffer because of the re. 
luctance of many legislatures to appropriate funds for 
the expansion anticipated in the next ten years. As 
to the privately supported institutions, the outlook 
for those less well endowed than others is decidedly 
bleak. With increased operating costs and increases 
in salaries, the institutions have all been forced to raise 
tuition fees, and the question as to how many families 
can afford to pay the present high cost of an educa- 
tion for their children lies back of the speculation as 
to the number of colleges that can survive. Dr. Myers, 
however, cautions the pessimist by pointing out that 
the colleges have been in dire straits in the past and 
have managed to continue and suggests that the 
future may be much better than we have been led 
to believe. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE ACTIVITIES OF AAUN, 1950 
Tue American Association for the United Nations, 
the only organization in the United States devoted ex- 
clusively to building public opinion behind the United 
Nations, has announced the membership of its Educa- 
tion Committee for School and College Activities for 
1950 and plans for expansion of the work of the con- 
mittee. Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Dana Con- 
verse Backus, of New York City, the committee com- 
prises the following members: 

Harry J. Carman, dean, Columbia College, and Erling 
M. Hunt, professor of history, Teachers College, Colum: 
bia University; Ben M. Cherrington, director, Social Sei- 
ence Foundation, University of Denver; Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas, retired education director, and Mrs. Harvey \. 
Davis, representative on the U. S. Commission for 
UNESCO, AAUN; Stephen Duggan, director emer 
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tus, Institute of International Education; Clyde Eagle- 
ton, director, School of UN Studies and World Af- 
fairs, New York University ; Benjamine Fine, educational 
editor, The New York Times; Kenneth M. Gould, editor, 
Scholastic Publications; William A. Hamm, associate 
superintendent, New York City Board of Education; the 
Right Reverend Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, depart- 
ment of education, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence; Lucille Kirk, editor, School Management; Walter 
E. Myer, director, Civic Education Service, Washington 
(D. C.); Easton Rothwell, vice-chairman, Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stan- 
ford University; Wallace W. Taylor, New York State 
College for Teachers (Albany) ; Howard E. Wilson, asso- 
ciate director, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; and Quincy Wright, professor of international 
law, the University of Chicago. 
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Under the aegis of the committee the work with 
senools and colleges will be expanded to meet the in- 
creased interest among pupils and students in UN. 
The chapters on the college level, known as the Col- 
legiate Council for the United Nations, now number 
178 across the country. On the high-school level, the 
committee is continuing the sponsorship of the annual 
contest, with a trip to Europe or $500 as the first 
prize. Other projects carried on for the schools are 
model assemblies, the printing of publications as 
teachers’ aids, planned programs for pupils, and, in 
New York City, a yearly inservice course for teachers, 
recognized for credit by the board of education. 

Dorothy B. Robins is secretary of the committee, 
with headquarters at 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21. 





Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 20: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Glbert L. Guffin, formerly director of 
the extension division for Christian training, Howard 
College (Birmingham, Ala.), was installed on Feb- 
ruary 18 as president, the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary (Philadelphia). 

John J. Sheinin, dean, Chicago Medical School, was 
named to the presidency, February 15. Dr. Sheinin 
is serving in a dual capacity until his successor in the 
deanship can be appointed. 

H. R. Kingston, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, University of Western Ontario (London), has 
R. H. 


Cole, associate professor of mathematies, has returned 


been named dean, College of Arts and Sciences. 


to the university after a year’s leave of absence, and 
Arthur Woods, professor of mathematics, has retired. 


The Very Reverend F. Craighill Brown has assumed 
new duties as dean, School of Theology, University of 
the South (Sewanee, Tenn.). 


Howard E. Bosley was recently appointed dean of 
instruction, State Teachers College (Salisbury, Md.). 


Rose Hum Lee, assistant professor of sociology, 
Roosevelt College (Chicago 5), has been appointed 
acting chairman of the department. Dr. Lee is be- 
lieved to be the first Chinese woman in the United 
States to hold the headship of a college department. 


Carl T. Arlt, associate professor of economies, Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College, is giving a course in intelligent in- 


vestment for the average man and woman in Shaker 
Heights High School under the sponsorship of Cleve- 
land College and the northern Ohio group of the In- 


vestment Bankers of America. Classes, which meet 
on Monday nights from 7:30 to 9:30, began on 
February 20. A panel of investment men will assist 


Dr. Arlt during the discussion periods. 


The following instructors have been added to the 
department of military science, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology: Clarence W. Blackadar, William 
F. Dennen, Samuel Fine, Sumner E. Howard, Charles 
W. Ingalls, Erie J. LaCouture, and Forrest Prince, all 
Master Sergeants; Sergeant First Class Edward Me- 
Cabe; and Sergeant Winfred N. Smith, Edward 
Woiceak and Roy O. Enemark, Junior Grade Warrant 
Officers, have been promoted to assistant professor- 


ships of military science and tactics. 


William C. Holbrook, chairman of the department 
of Romance languages, Northwestern University, has 
been granted leave of absence to serve as professor- 
in-charge of the Junior Year in France under the 
sponsorship of Sweet Briar (Va.) College, succeeding 
Blanchard L. Rideout, associate professor of Romance 
languages and literatures, Cornell University, who is 
serving in this capacity during the 1949-50 academic 
year, as reported in‘ScHooL AND Society, March 12, 
1949. Mary Lane 
Western College (Oxford, Ohio), who is assistant to 
Dr. Rideout, will continue in the assistantship when 
Dr. Holbrook assumes his new duties in the summer 


Charles, professor of French, 


George F. Donovan, president, Webster College 
(Webster Groves, Mo.), who has been on leave of ab- 
sence since September, 1948, for service with the Mili- 
tary Government in Germany, has resigned to con- 
tinue his services. Dr. Donovan is at present con- 
cerned with the selection of students, teachers, and 
leaders in universities to be sent to the United States 


and European countries for orientation. 
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Joseph Prendergast, an attorney of New York and 
lecturer, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, has been appointed executive director of 
the National Recreation Association to succeed the late 


Howard Braucher. 


James A. Perkins, vice-president, Swarthmore (Pa.) 


College, will assume new duties at the close of the 
academic year as an executive associate in the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 


Margie Sornson Malmberg, formerly executive secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Library Association, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Washington (D. C.) office of 
the American Library Association, with offices in the 
Hotel Congressional, 300 New Jersey Avenue, S.E. 

Ralph J. Bunche and Everett N. Case have been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of the Institute of 
Dr. 
sistant secretary-general, Department of Trusteeship 


International Education. 3unche is acting as- 
and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
of UN; Dr. Case, president, Colgate University (Ham- 
ilton, N. Y.). 


The National Association for Nursery Education has 
announced the election of officers: Frances R. Hor- 
wich, head of the department of education, Roosevelt 
College (Chicago 5), president (re-elected) ; Howard 
A. Lane, professor of early childhood and elementary 
education, New York University, vice-president; Mary 
Alice Mallum, of the California State Department 
of Education, vice-president in charge of committees; 
and Edith M. Sunderlin, associate professor of child 
development, Iowa State College, secretary-treasurer. 


The following appointments in cultural centers in 
other American republics have been announced by the 
Department of State: Harold Feeney, formerly a 
graduate teaching assistant, department of Spanish, 
University of Pennsylvania, director, Centro Eeua- 
toriano-Norteamericano (Quito, Ecuador); John El- 
mendorf, instructor in French and Spanish, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, director, Instituto Mexi- 
cano-Norteamericano de Relaciones Culturales (Mex- 
ico, D.F.); Helen E. Goodrich, assistant to the di- 
rector of the division of Latin-American relations, 
Louisiana State University, teacher, Instituto Brasil- 
Estados Unidos (Rio de Janeiro) ; Rupert Woodward, 
a librarian in the University of Alabama, librarian, 
Instituto Guatemalteco-Americano (Guatemala); F. 
Taylor Peck, administrative secretary, Instituto Cul- 
tural Peruano-Norteamericano (Lima, Peru) ; Douglas 
A. Elleby, teacher, Unaio Cultural Brasil-Estados 
Unidos (Sao Paulo); and Milton S. Salmonsohn, ad- 
ministrative assistant, Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos 
(Fortaleza). 


William R. Wood, president, Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges, has been appointed specialist for 
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junior colleges and lower divisions, division of higher 
education, Office of Education, FSA. 

Howard A. Shiebler, who has been in charge of 
special publications for the Brooklyn Eagle Press. 
assumed new duties, February 15, as co-ordinator 
of public relations for the New York State Eduea- 
tion Department. A. Gordon Nelson, associate pro. 
fessor of education and vocational guidance, Cornel] 
University, has been appointed to the department's 
Home Economies Council to sueceed Howard Seymour, 
resigned. On December 31, 1949, Jay R. Crowley, 
associate supervisor of adult education, retired after 
55 years of service in the schools of the state and in 
the department. 

Louis H. Hubbard, president, Texas State College 
for Women (Denton), announced on January 10 that 
he will resign on September 1 after 24 years of service, 


Recent Deaths 

Gregory Lansing Paine, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, the University of North Carolina, succumbed to 
a heart attack, February 17, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Dr. Paine had served as teacher (1906-13), 
Shattuck School (Fairbault, Minn.); teacher (1914 
20), Mayville (N. Dak.) State Normal School; pro- 
fessor of English (1920-21), Fargo (N. Dak.) Col- 
lege; and assistant professor of English (1924-28), 
associate professor (1928-32), and professor (1932- 
49), the University of North Carolina. 
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« 
Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency: Office of 
Education. 1949. Pp. ix+102. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 30 cents. 
© 
BRAMELD, THEODORE. Ends and Means in Eduecca- 
tion: A Midcentury Appraisal. Pp. xii+ 244. Harper 
and Brothers, New York 16. $3.00. 
Here is a book rich in practical suggestions for implement- 
ing educational ideas, yet remarkable for its intense vision 


of a new social order to which education can mightily 
contribute. 





Wuthering Heights. 
New 


Pp. xxxvi+ 


BRONTE, EMILY. 
York 16. 


358. Rinehart and Company, Ince., 
1950. 65 cents. 
With an introduction by Mark Schorer this is another in 
the Rinehart Editions. 
6 

BRYSON, LYMAN, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, AND R. 
M. MacIVER (Editors). Goals for American Educa- 
tion: A Symposium. Pp. xiv+555. Harper and 
Brothers, New York 16. 1950. $5.00. 
These papers were prepared for and discussed at the Ninth 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, held in 
New York City in September, 1948. 
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BURR, JAMES B., LOWRY W. HARDING, AND LE- 
LAND B. JACOBS. Student Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. Pp. ix+440. Illustrated. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1950. $3.79. 
The student-teaching experience, while neglected by some 
institutions in the past, has always been regarded by the 
more strictly professional group in teachers colleges as the 
heart of the training program. 











